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LETTER FROM WISCONSIN. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


The Synod of Wisconsin—Beloit—Early His- 
tory of 4— in the State Carroll 
Colle ge Education. 


Messrs. Editore—The Synod of Wisoon- 
ein met in the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, in the city of Beloit, Ootober 3d, 
And was opened with a sermon by the Rev. 
William L. Green, of Madison. It was an 
able discourse, and its leading thoughts 
well caloulated to impress the minds of 
those to whom they were addressed. The 
Rev. William J. Monteith was elected 
Moderator, and the Rev. Charles L. Thomp- 
von, Clerk. 

' The city of Beloit, where the Synod con- 
yened, is in the extreme southern part of 
the State—is situated on the Rock river, a 
beautiful stream of pure water, and is a 
place of about five thousand inbabitants. 
It is truly u city beautiful for situation” 
in its location and surroundings, and at one 
time it promised to be among the most 
flourishing and inviting cities of the North- 
west. But, like too many of our western 
towns, its chief interests were controlled 
by a set of heartless and unpriocipled 
speculators, whose fioancial operations have 
cast—at least for a time—ae cloud over its 

Here is located Beloit College, 
un Institution founded under the united 
‘auspices of the Congregationalists and New- 
echool Presbyterians of Wisconsin and 
Northern Illinois. Though built as a co- 
2 concern, it has now passed 

ai 


these denominations. It has an endow- 
ment of over one hundred thousand dollars, 
and its affairs have been managed with 
considerable ability. It is now in success- 
ful operation, and doing a good work for 
the denomination which bas the chief con- 
trol of it. Beside the usual number of 
churches belonging to other denominatidns, 
un Old school Presbyterian church was or- 
ganized here in 1859, of which the Rev. 
Joshua Phelps, D. D, was the first pastor. 
It has now about seventy-four members; 
its foundation is sure, and its way onward. 
The attendance on the Synod was small, 
few of the northern members being pre- 
pent. A very striking feature of the body 
‘was the unusually large proportion of 
men, who have recently come to the 
State at the call of the Master, and having 
entered the field, are preaching as pastors 
or stated supplies. There were present 
also a goodly number of German ministers, 
representing the very large German popu- 
kation of the State, who greatly need the 
refining and elevating influences of a sound 
Christianity. These German brethren are 
seslous and excellent ministers, sound in 
the faith, and thorough Presbyterians. A 
wide field of usefulness among their coun- 
trymen is open before them, and doubtless 
God will make them the instruments of 
turning many of them from vice, and the 
errors of a rationalistic philosophy to the 
wisdom of the just. 
Ons the whole, Presbyterianism seems to 
be making progress in Wisconsin. The 
Minutes of the General Assembly for 1845 
do not show the name of a single minister 
or church in the State; now there are 46 
ministers, 55 churches, and 2268 communi- 
cants; and the field was never more en- 
couraging than at present. With the 
favour of God attending the labours of the 
faithful men who now occupy it, the Pres- 
byterian Charch must eventually occupy 
prominenf position among the other evan- 
gelical churches, and be on this field what 
she has always been, whether in the old or 
the new world—the exponent of a sound 
faith, aud of the true principles of civil 
aod religious liberty. 
. Presbyterian ministers were among the 
first to plant the standard of the Cross in 
the new Territory of Wisconsin. But those 
early pioneers, out of false views of duty, 
as we think, betrayed the cause. Abandon- 
ing their own Presbyterial organization, 
they united, in 1840, with the Congrega- 
tionalists in forming the present “ Presby- 


terian and Congregational Convention of 
Wisconsin.” By this measure, the Pres- 


byterian churches of the State were Con- 
gregationalized, and brought under the 
influence and control of an ecclesiastical 
body, in the texture of whose organization 
there is not the first element of Presbyte- 
rienism. As was to be expected, so far as 
this is concerned, their “light is under a 
bushel” — their “salt hath lost its savour.” 
But our New-school brethren were soon 
convinced of the inexpediency of this sui- 
cidal policy, which had been suggested by 
a strange sympathy and a mistaken liberal- 
ity, and began anew the work of organizing 
churches and Presbyteries. The Old-school 
entered the field, as usual, tardily. They 
begun and prosecuted their work quietly, 
but successfully, in the face of the most 
unreasonable prejudices and bitter hostility 
—at least in many localities. The Lord 
ed their lebours, and they are now a 
ynod, embracing three Presbyteries, with 
fractions of two other Presbyteries con- 
nected with the Synod of St. Paul. 

The business which occupied most of the 
time of the Synod, and excited the deepest 
interest, was the report of the trustees of 
Carroll College. It elicited a very warm 
discussion, aud more feeling than was, per- 
haps, consistent .with the dignity of the 
Synod, or the material interests of the Iu- 
stitution. It would appear, that as early 
as 1846, the subject of collegiate education 
ecoupied the attention of Presbyterians of 
the State. On the 3 Ist of January of that 
year, a charter was obtained from the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature for Carroll College, at 
Waukesha. The work of founding the In- 
stitution was successfully begun; a magoifi- 
cent site was obtained, a commodious build- 
ing erected, and instruction commenced. 
The prospects of the Institution, from the 
first, were dubious—sometimes encouraging, 
at others too clearly presaging failure—till 
at length it found itself without a student 
or a Professor, except the President. In 
this condition it remained for several years. 
Within a few months past, under a new 
policy inaugurated by its Board of T'rus- 
tees, its educational department was agsio 
opened, with the prospect of considerable 
success; and the President, who differed 
from the new element in the Board, was 
dismissed from further service in the Iusti- 
tution. This action, however, was not sus- 
tained by the Synod, and new trustees were 
elected in sympathy with the views of the 
mejority. What the effect of this action 
of the Synod will be upon the future of the 
College, remains to be seen. The impres- 
sion is pretty strong, that it has crushed 
out the last hope of Presbyterian collegiate 
education in the State for years to come. 
Indeed, the history of Carroll College is 


nly into the bands of the former of. 
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only another exemplification of the misera- 
ble policy which has hitherto governed the 
Presbyterian educational interests in the 
North-west, of attempting to establish and 
endow every local and sectional Iastitution 
got up by the ambition of some petty vil- 
lage or city, aspiring to be something, when 
it is nothing. After thousands of dollars 
have been squandered upon these embryo 
institutions, most of them have subsided 
under the pressure of their own greatness, 
if not under the sheriff's hammer. And 
the result is to-day what might have been 
expected—we have not a single respectable 
College in the North west. Even if these 
institutions could have been measurably 
endowed, it may well be doubted whether 
they would not, on the whole, have been 
injurious to the cause of a sound religious, 
literary, and scientific educktion, such as 
the Charch, in this section, needs. 

In the view of many, the true policy of 
Presbyterians is, abandoning all these little, 
petty sectional enterprises, to unite in the 
founding and completely endowing one 
College, or University, centrally located, 
for the entire North-west. One such insti- 
tution would do more to elevate the stand- 
ard of education, and subserve the interests 
of the Church, than a hundred such as 
Carroll—buried away, as it is, in a corner, 
with all the endowment the Synod of Wis- 
consin could give it in fifty years to come. 

This view was suggested to the Synod 
by a corresponding member, and seemed to 
meet with favour. A committee, consist- 
ing of the Rev. H. M. Robertson, and Rev. 
Oscar Park, and ruling elder Drury, was 
appointed to correspond with the Synods of 
Chicago, St. Paul, and the two Synods of 
Iowa, with a view to ascertain their views 
in relation to attempting such an enterprise. 
The Synod of Chicago also, at its recent 
meeting, appointed a similar committee. 
Qn this subject we perhaps may have more 
to say on some future occasion. Assured 
we are, it is one which should receive the 
earnest and prayerful consideration of every 
true friend of the Church in the North- 
west. R. G. T. 


LETTER FROM ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


West or trae Amero, Oct. 23, 1863. 

Messrs. Editors—I have just returned 
from the meeting of the Synod of L[ilinois. 
It met in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Bloomington—a beautiful city of some nine 
or ten thousand inhabitants, and, from its 
position and advantages, promising to be 
much larger. Here are quite a number of 
Pennsylvania families, and among them 
several from Chester county, with whom I 
enjoyed very pleasant communion during 
my stey. How refreshing to meet with 
old friends in a strange land! I had never 
met with this Synod before, and supposed 
myself to be almost wholly among strangers ; 
yet, as I had time to look at faces, and to 
hear names, I gradually recognized several 
old acquaintances from the Synod of Phila- 


delpbia. Brother Porter, formerly of Mil- 


ler's Town, on the Juniata, Presbytery of 
Carlisle, I believe, was one of them. Au- 
other was a young brother from the Forks 
of Brandywine, Presbytery of New Castle; 
son of a ruling elder there, W. H. Temple- 
ton, who spent some years in missionary 
service among the Indians of the South- 
west. 

The Rev. J. H. Brown, D.D., of Spring- 
field, tho retiring Moderator, preached the 
opening sermon. I did not arrive in time 
to hear it, but it was well spoken of by the 
brethren and others. His reputation as a 
preacher is very respectable, and his iuflu- 
ence in the Synod is efficient and conserva- 
tive. The Rev. Dr. Bergen, the Nestor of 
the Synod, was also present—his (eye not 
dimmed, vor his natural force” abated. In 
his day the Synod bas grown from seven 
members not only to its present proportions, 
but into two bands, if not three; the Synod 
of Chicago being an offshoot, and I believe, 
also, the Synod of lowa. And that, too, has 
been divided—so that this has become the 
mother of Synods. The Rev. W. Adams, 
of Washington, IIlinois, was chosen Mode- 
rator. He laboured with all diligence to 
expedite the business of Synod. All koow, 
who have filled such a position, how diffioult 
it is to reach the point of perfection. 
Among so many, who have a right and 
desire to speak, and who often seem to 
think their opinion to be of the last impor- 
tance in any pending case, the Moderator's 
office is no sinecure. A thorough acquaint- 
ance with our own rules, and promptoess 
in their application, will, however, usually 
secure success for a presiding officer. Most 
of the members present on this occasion 
were young or middle-aged men—all earnest 
and active in the Master's work. The field 
is large and full of enterprise, requiring 
the strength of youth, and the wisdom of 
mature years, to carry it forward to perfeo- 
tion. Many of the churches are feeble, 
and demand much fostering care. They 
are making manly efforts to sustain them- 
selves, and the members usually give much 
more to sustain the gospel than the masses 
of church-members in the Kast. If Chris- 
tians in the old States gave in proportion 
to those here, either for themselves or for 
the benevolent schemes of the Assembly, 
no pastor would be dismissed for want of 
salary, and the treasury of our Board of 
Missions would never be overdrawn. The 
North-west is a young giant, and notwith- 
standing all drawbacks, will soon acquire 
its rightful stature, and exert a correspond- 
ing influence. The Presbyterian Church 
here is one of the essential elements of 
good, and is destined, at no distant day, to 
realize for herself, her country, and the 
world, all that her faith, her piety, aud 
energy have ever accomplished upon other 
fields. 

Much judicial business was before Synod, 
and received more serious investigation 
than I have often seen in other bodies. 
As in the General Assembly, so here, the 
number of judges, and the variety of other 
business, operated injuriously upon these 
cases, making it difficult to reach decisions 
satisfactory to the parties at issue. A wise 
and skilful judicial committee may do much 
to facilitate this portion of the Synod’s 
business; but we do not always fiod that 
even such committee unites in recommend- 
ing the best issues for the body. The diff 
culties became so patent, that one of the 
fathers, a man well known in the Church, 
moved, before the adjournment, that Synod 
appoint a commission, whose business it 
should be to adjadicate in all such cases. 
The motion was not acted upon, but I have 
no doubt such s measure will be adopted 
in every church-court above the Presby- 


tery. Your correspondent on this subject 


— 


will do good service; I liked his papers very 
much. 

Two or three items of general interest 
engaged the attention of Syood. The first, 
an arrangement to secure the benefits of 
education, and the privileges of the gospel 
for the contrabands set free by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation or otherwise, and now 
within our borders At Daquoid and other 
points there are hundreds of these people, 
who, of course, demand moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual training. What will you 
do with the coloured men when freed? 
This question demands an immediate an- 
swer of the Church, if not of the State. 
They are brought to our door without edu- 
cation—without the gospel. Will you give 
them both? Yes, says the Synod of Lili- 
pois. God speed the good work. 

The other measure was an arrangement 
looking to the attainment of a joint inter- 
est in Koox College. This Lostitution, 
founded originally by the labours of the 
late Dr. Gale, has been under the control of 
the New-school and Congregational church- 
es of this State. Difficulties arose, which 
have resulted in giving the New-school 
brethren the reins of government, &>. It 
has a fine location in Galesburg, all need- 
ful buildings, and an available endowment 
of from three to four huedred thousand 
dollars. Propositions were made to Synod, 
offering equal advantages to this and the 
Synod of Chicago, oa certain conditions. 
A committee was appointed to act with 3 
similar one in the last named Synod, and 
after considering and consulting upon the 
whole question, make report next year to 
these bodies. This, I think, is a good move 
in the right direction, and earnestly hope 
it may result io good. 

Illinois College, at Jacksonville, was 
founded by those who designed it for the 
use and advantage of the Presbyterian 
Church; but for years past it has been 
uoder such management as to destroy all 
confidence on the part of our people, and 
they have given their patronage elsewhere. 
Yet earnest efforts have not been wanting 
to secure an institution in the State to 
which our sons could be sent with safety. 
Ia the providence of God, all such efforts 
have failed, and now an Iustitution, built, 
endowed, and in full operation, is offered 
to us at a very trifling expense, with an 
equal representation in the Board, and one 
of the chairs in the corps of instruction. 
Is there not a providence in it? Haw far 
we cao safely avail ourselves of it, we shall 
koow when our joint committee shall re- 
port. Ia the meantime, I hope such other 
providential indications will be made as to 
leave the path of duty clear. If the two 
branches of the Presbyterian Church are 
approaching à re- union, may we not antici- 
pate the happiest results from this con) unge- 
tion in our educational interests? We cer- 
tainly need a first class college here in the 
North-west. Our ordinary necessities de- 
mand it, and the Seminary of the North- 
west much more. This school of the pro- 
phets has now a bright and encouraging 
prospect before it, and will require supplies 
of students faster than our Western col- 
leges can furnish them. Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Mionesota, Iowa, and Kansas are with- 
out a Presbyterian college, and yet the 
churches in these States ought to furnish a 
large portion of the students for their Semi- 
nary. If the arrangement contemplated by 
this Synod cannot be made, some other 
should be immediately inaugurated, so that 
our great want shall be supplied. 

I designed to dwell upon some other 
points, but for the present shall defer it. 

Yours, Xo. A. II. 


For the Presbyterian. 

THE SCEPTIC’S CONFESSION. 

A person may fancy himself a sceptic 
when all is fairweather about him, and 
may rest securely, and join with scoffiag 
companions in making a mock at religion; 
but let God’s finger be laid upon him, 
though ever so lightly, and all his security 
vanishes like frost-work inthesuo. There 
was more of honesty than jest in the re- 
mark of Voltaire, when two friends dining 
with him proposed to converse on atheism. 

„ Wait, he said, “until my servants 
have withdrawn. I do not wish to have 
my throat out to-night.” He thus acknow- 
ledged the restraining power of a belief in 
religion, and s> have infidels in all ages tes- 
tified to its worth. 

A sceptic and Christian journeying to- 
gether, stopped at a poor cabin in the wil- 
derness fora night’sshelter. It was a rough 
looking place, and though they were kind- 
ly weloomed, the appearance of the host 
and his wife, and two sturdy sons, awakened 
fears in their hearts that they might not 
get away in safety from that lonesome for. 
est, so well suited for deeds of crime 80 
it was arranged that they should barricade 
their little apartment, and esch in turn 
watch while the other slept, with bis wea- 
poos ready for use at a moment’s warning. 

After supper the old man took dowu a 
worn Bible, saying it was his custom to 
read a portion before they went to rest, and 
inviting the strangers to join with them. 
After reading, he kaelt aod offered up an 


car nest, humble prayer for God's protection,. 


remembering kiodly the strangers under 
their roof. When they went to their sleep- 
ing place, the sceptic, who was to take the 
first watch, immediately prepared for rest, 
with no care about his weapons. His friend 
remiaded him of their cugagement, and ask- 
ed him how he lost bisappreheasions. The 
infidel had the frankness to own, that he 
felt as safe in the home of a man who read 
the Bible and prayed as that one did, as he 
would io a New Eugland village. 

Said a noted sceptic, „There is one thing 


that mars all the pleasures of my life. What 


if the Bible shou/d be true! Then I am lost 
forever. If I could know for certain that 
death is an eternal sleep, my joy would be 
complete.” 

Shortly after the poor soul was lost in @ 
voyage at sea, solving, no doubt, when all 
too late, the fearful mystery of the life be- 
yond. Ah, there is no safety for this life, 
or the life to come, except it is found in 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

E. L. M. 


—— 


HUMILITY. 


Those showers of grace that slide off from 
the lofty mountains, rest on the valleys and 
make them fruitful. He giveth grace to 
the lowly: he loves to bestow it where there 
is most room to receive it, and most return 
of ingenious and entire praises upon the 
receipt. Such is the humble heart, and 
truly, as much humility gains much grace, 

80 it grows by it.—Leighton. 


CLOUDY SABBATHS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Wesr or tae Mississiret. 
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I do not say rainy Sabbaths, but only 
cloudy ones, to begin with; for rain is not 
peeded—oaly the appearance of it is suffi- : 
cient to deprive many a poor soul of many 
an important message from the pulpit. I 
think that io this locality we have remark- 
ably fow stormy Sabbaths, and it is a source 
of devout gratitude that it is so; for I have 
been in places where the weather was so 
accommodating to the business community, 
that it rained more frequently on the seventh 
than on other days. Thus they were per- 
mitted to rest in storm, aud to work io 
sunshine. For who could expect any body 
but fanatics, and Puritaos, and enthusiasts, 
to tramp out in the rain to go to church? | 
The miaister and the sexton will be there, 
and a few of the prayer-meeting members, 
aud they will conduct the services with 
propriety; aud what is the use of the rest 
of the people going? We can read a ser- 
mon at home, and toast our boots by the 
stove, and enjoy our usual nap nearly as 
piously as if in church, aod take care of 
the children aod observe the day, just as 
well at home as if we ventured out iu all 
this stormy, damp, disagreeable, horrid 
weather. Besides, we do not feel very well 
on such gloomy days; and, upon the whole, 
it will be better for us to stay at home. 
Aad stay at home we do pretty generally, 
because it is a little threateniog outside. 
Now we are a nice, consistent set of Caris- 
tians, are we not? 

To-morrow morning, like as not, it will 
be pouring down; the pavements will be 
sloppy aud the crossings overflowed; but I 
think that will hardly detaia you from going 
dowo towu to your business, will it? I 
imagine not. Or your good lady, having a 
little important shopping to do, will avail 
herself of her rubbers and your umbrella, 
and try it, thioking it a good joke, and 
something to tell her neighbours, when she 
gets back, will she not? It is very proba- 
ble. Or if you have a friend you care much 
to go and see, the raid may hardly prevent 
your undertaking the trip, will it? 

It all depends upon what is to be done, 
whether you cau go out or not. The fact 
is rain, among many other useful services, 
also porforms this important one of serving 
as a convenient excuse for you, where ao 
exouse is wanted. You see through that 
device yourself, but you think that nobody 
else understands it; aod so you make the 
poor rain to bear the heavy burden of your 
many failures in duty. How much it will 
have to answer for! 

There is something very peculiar about 
rain on the Sabbath, however. Toe same 
amount of water falling, aod the same 
amount of wiod blowing, will inevitably 
produce a much more formidable storm, 
aod one vastly more difficult to face, upon 
the Sabbath, than upon any other day of 
the week. It is strange, but true. Aud 
then how much more liable one is to take 
cold, or to bring on the rheumatism, by 
venturing out io the storm on the seventh, 
than on the other six days of the week! I 
consider this one of the most wonderful 
phenomena of nature, and I do not know 
but it would be best to call the attention of 
the Smithsonian [Institute to it. Certain it 
is, at least, that a little drizzle interferes 
more with going to church, than with go- 
ing almost any where else; aud it often 
seriously affects more than half the congre- 
gation. 

A year or two ago, several ministers went 
together, on à Sabbath, to attend divine | 
service in one of our State penitentiaries. 
The prisoners all came marching in, under 
their guard, and filled the seats. The 
chaplain remarked to one of the visitors, 
that there was one thing pleasant about his 
dongregation — that the rain never kept 
any of them away from service. I have 
since often reflected what a happy minister | 
he must have been, and with what zeal and | 
encouragement he must have worked away 
at his sermons through the week. What 
if it does rain, and pour down rain, do not 
you expect the minister to be there? Why, 
then, should not you require as much of 
yourself as you do of him, and also expect 
yourself and your neighbours to be there? 
There is a very singular sensation attend- 
ant upon preaching to empty benches, and 
it cannot exactly be called delight or en- 
couragement. Some people seem to thiok 
that if there is only a preacher, it is all- 
sufficient, whether there are hearers or 
not. But if the minister goes out in the 
rain, I do not see why the deacons cannot; 
and if the deacons can, why cannot such 
members of their families as are healthy 
come with them, if it is stormy, and a little 
uopleasant 

There is another singular thing which 
we may notice in respect to this subject, 
which is, that it is not always the strong- | 
est persons, nor those who are vearest the 
place of meeting, nor those for whom it is 
most convenient to come, that are sure to 
be in attendance upon a cloudy day. Peo- 
ple have been kaowa to ride miles, in a 
rough wagon, through wiad and storm, go- | 
ing to charch, when others could not walk 
the distance of a square or two over good 
pavements. Aged, and partially infirm 
persons have been found there, when the 
youthful and robust could not come, be- 
eause they were afraid to venture out and 
get their young feet wet They had great 
dare to protect their mortal soles! 

It has been suggested, by some rather 
suspicious people, that the state of the 
heart has something to do with the fear of 
rain; and that if the heart was earnestly | 
bent upon serving its Master, and doing its 
duty, aod setting a good example, the 
cloudy weather would not keep so many 
people away from the Lord's service. They 
have advanced in support of this curious 
idea the fact, that when one’s heart is 
engaged earnestly in any cause, slight 
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obstacles will not prove a great hinderance 


in the way of ite will. But how cao they 
tell whether people’s hearts are right or 
pot? 


I suppose that some persons, when | they 


stay away from church, think that all they 


lose is a tolerably good sermon, perhaps a 


very good nap, or an exceedingly pleasant 
view of the latest styles. To such, how 
exalted their ideas of divine service! If 
they go for nothing better than any of 


these purpvres, they had better pay hom- 
age to Blair's Rhetoric, worship the Seven 
Sleepers, aod bow dowa before the pictures 
in Godey’s Lady's Book. Is this all that 


men aud women go to church for? 


Is there nothing higher than these mere 
carnalities to attract an immortal soul to 
worship in the house of God? Just going 


to hear a sermon that the taste may be 


| their thanks. 


worthy gratitude! 
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| gratified, or the mind entertained, is mere 


carnality—jast as is the nap, or the study 
of the new bonnet. And is this the reason 
why you do not go out to church in the 
rain, because these thiogs have not suffi- 
cient attraction to induce you to face the 
inclement weather? Then be it so; for 
better it is that you should never go at all, 
than go only from such motives as these. 
Bat if you kaow better than this, (and I 
pity you if you do not), then there ought 
to be some suffivient inducement, in the 
gracious privilege of meeting with your 
Maker and your Saviour, and of beiog per- 
mitted to offer him acceptable worship, to 
prevent your neglect of his service on ac- 
count of such a trivial aod insufficient cause 
as this. Do you suppose that the Lord 
will fail to meet his people, because, for- 
sooth, it rains a little, that you should fail, 
for the same reason, to meet him? 

About this matter I have further noticed, 
that not those who could best afford to do 
without the sanctuary services—if any 
could so afford—but on the coatrary, those 
who most needed to be there, and to re. 
ceive instruction, and to have their faith 
strengthened, were just the ones who were 
most likely to be detained at home by the 
insurmountable obstacle of a storm. It is 
a pity that such an evil should fall upon 
those who are spiritually least able to bear 
it. Pity that the brother or sister weakest 
in the faith, should thus suffer most. 

Now, there ought to be some principle 
about this thing, in order that we may be 
found consistent. Either we ought always 
to go when it rains, and let it be so under- 
stood, (unless there should be some real, 
conscieatious cause of detention, and no 


'frivoloas excuse), or else we should all 


agree to stay at home when it raine, and 
none of us go; and then if it should rain 
all winter, we cab worship our Maker when 
spring returns. 

Is there no call of duty for diligence 


and faithfuloess in attendance upon the 
_eourts of the Lord's house? Is there no 


argumeut to be drawn from gratitude for 
many blessings? I distinctly remember 
that upon a distant occasion, when there 
was a prevailiog drought, the need of 
rain was made a special subject of petition 
from the pulpit, at the request of the 
people. Well, the prayer was answered ; 
the rain came, extending even unto the 
next Sabbath; and then many of those 
people made the very blessing of God, for 
which they had earnestly prayed, the ex- 


_ouse of their absence from his service on 


that day. Grateful people! I suppose 
they remained at their homes to acknow- 
ledge the benefit received, and to manifest 
Go thou and do likewise. 
The raio is sent to bless the earth, and you, 
who are dependent upon earth’s fruits for 
your needful food, and dependent upon the 
raiu for your needful drink, go you—make 
this returning mercy the worthy excuse for 
your absence when God descends to meet 
you in his temple, and to pour down upon 
you the gentle raia of his spiritual mercies. 
That is estimable thanks; that is praise- 
What consistent and 
devoted sons we are of so gracious a 
Heavenly Father! 
HAWKEYE. 


For the Presbyterian. 
RELIGION. 


The first step in religion is coming to 
Christ. The second step in religion is 
coming to Christ. The third step in reli- 
gion is coming to Christ. Religion is a 
constant coming to Christ, and a constant 
living to him, and not to ourselves. We 
must come to Christ for life, for pardon, 
for acceptance, for grace to help in every 
time of need—for all we want. We must 
live to his glory, doing his will, and imita- 
ting his example. Many want religion 
without Christ; they want hope and joy, 
without repentance and faith; they want 
heaven, without holiness of heart and life. 
But without holiness, no man shall see the 
Lord; without repentance, there is no for- 
giveness; without faith, there is no salva- 
tion. We are sinners. We must come to 
Christ. He has died; he lives; he invites. 
His is the only name whereby we must be 
saved. We must come to him, or perish. 
Reader, will you come? Will you take 
this first step in religion? Will you come 


to Christ? Come, for all things are ready. 
Come now! Come! 
W. J. M. 
— — 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE SAVIOUR’S WORDS. 


“Suffer the iu run children to come unto me, and forbid | 


them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 

Suppose these words were not io the 
Bible! Might we not be at some loss to 
know what Christ felt, and said, and did 
for little childrea? We would still think 
of his beiag so often “moved with compas- 
sion for the multitudes,“ of whom children 
were part. We would remember him heal- 


ing the “young daughter“ of the Syro- | was insulting to the passengers. 


— — — — 


him, „Come uato me, have we found it 
in our hearts to “forbid thew?” Whea 
bis voice has thus plainly called them, and 
he would take them up in his arms and 
bless them, are we willing for it? I fear 
it requires more grace perhaps for this, 
thao for the daily attempts to point them 
to Christ. The Lord enlighten and com- 
fort us that miss the sweet ones from our 
tables; the Lord give us faith to see them 
safe and blest with Jesus; the Lord make 
each one of them a Link, enduring as time, 
to bind us to heaven, and unite us all as 
one family at the feet of Jesus. E 


For the Presbyterian. 


IS PROFANITY ON THE INCREASE ? 


When one finds the hail beating upon 
his own head, he should not conclude that 
an entire coutinent is being visited by a 
hail storm. Nor, when one travels in « 
railway oar, aud hears four young men 
swearing, in shocking profanity, should he 
at once conclude that the whole nation is 
given over to à desecration of all that is 
sacred. But when one travels, on a dozen 
diffsrent roads aod several hundred miles, 
hearing the holiest names of the Trinity 
taken in vain, as a common thing, is it not 
time to ask, if this utterly inexcusable sin 
is not on the increase in our land! 

A man said to me, not long since, just 
after he had emerged from a group of 
swearing boys, „How is it? Either the min- 
isters do not preach enough against profani- 
ty, or else some of us do not set a very good 
example.” I proposed to do more of the 
preaching, and he admitted that a more con- 
sistent practice by the older men was great- 
ly needed. 

Much of this belching forth of oaths is 
fouod among boys aod young men. The 
boys seem to regard it as a mark of indeper- 
dence, and self-coascquence. Almost every 
one of them has a mother to correct him 
with precept and entreaty, but many a boy 
has a father, or some other paragon of his 
admiration, who sets a bad example, and 
the lad wonders why he may not do what 
his father or examplar does. 

The young men might be profited if they 
would inquire into the truth of the follow- 
ing quotation from a late number of the 
North American Review : 

„Thete are among us not a few, who feel 
that a simple assertion, or plain statement 
of obvious facts, will pass for nothing, un- 
less they swear to its truth by all the names 
of the Deity, and blister their lips with 
every variety of hot and sulphurous oath. If 
we observe such persons closely, we shall 
generally find that the fierseness of their 
profanity is in inverse ratio to the affl sence 
of their ideas. We kaow not but that this 
may be regarded as a general formula. 
Byron seems to recognize it when he says 
of Jack Buatin: 


‘He knew not what to say, and so he swore.’ 


„At any rate, we venture to affirm that 
the profanest men within the circle of 
your knowledge are afflicted with a chronic 
weakness of intellect. The utterance of 
an oath, though it may prevent a vacuum 
in sound, is no indication of sense. It re- 
quires no genius to ‘swear terribly, like our 
army io Flanders.’ The reckless taking of 
sacred names in vain, is as little character- 
istic of true independence of thought as it 
is of high moral culture. In this breath- 
ing and beautiful world, filled as it is with 
the presence of the Deity, and fragrant 
with incense from its thousand altars of 
praise, it would be no servility, should we 
catch the spirit of reverent worshippers, 
and illustrate in ourselves the sentiment 
that the Christian is the highest style of 
man.“ 

Common sense and self-respect are 
enough to afford a strong check to this vice. 
Bat these are too often overthrown by in- 
temperance. Rebukes, however kindly ad. 
ministered, are usually lost upon drunken 
men. It was quite useless to request the 
four young men, to whom reference was 
made, „ to please not swear,” for they were 
drunk. Whether their drunkenness added 
to their other vives, or their other vices in. 
creased their drunkeuuess, need not now be 
inquired, but certainly they had all reach- 
ed a high pitch of extravagance. 

When men are sober, a very slight re- 
buke will check their profaneness. A 
group of men were playing cards iu a rail- 
way car—another of the vices tolerated by 
those who furnish our convenience for travel; 
and do the managers remember that ia this 
matter they are indulgiog a few personsina 
bad habit, at the cost of much armoyance and 
injured feeling on the part of hundreds of 
travellers, who must look on and endure the 
iniquity? Some of the card-players uttered 
many an oath. Shall we say, of course 
they did? These vices usually go together. 
A lady ‘in the car passed a little slip of 
paper to one of the card players. He read 
it, rose to his feet, lifted his hat, and polite. 
ly iuquited who had kindly sent him the 
little paper. The lady ackaowledged it. 
Ile went to her seat, apologized, admitted 
that he was wrong, aud that his conduct 
Nothing, 


Pheaician woman, and the ‘only daugh- | after that, coatrary to good morals, appear. 
ter, of twelve years,” of Jairus. We should ed in our car, during a ride of two hundred 


know, surely, that the children, singing 
hosannas in the Temple, were praising Oue 
who had never left them out from his heal- 
ings and teachings. But we would not 
bave the sweet fact [three times put dowa 
for us] that Ie took tue little ones close to 
his heart, and has told us never to keep 
them away from Jim, for they are his owa, 
part of his kiagdom. 

Could we do without that verse? What 
would you take for it? Just suppose he 
had said it, but had not pat it ou the 
record, or it had got out of our Bibles? 

I am a bereaved parent. Death has 
come again, and taken a very sweet and 
geatle lamb from my fold. I only want 
place in this columa to invite my strick- 
en fellow-mourncrs—and I fear they are 
many this seasoa—to look up thankfully 
for those words. The little ones must be 
safe; they are his; they are with him. 
Aud I want all the stricken parents to 
learn, with me, more diligently what the 
Good Shepherd means when he says, “ Suf- 
fer them to come; forbid them not.” Let 
us ask, Are we in every way “suffering,” 
ia no way “forbidding,” our dear children 
to go to Christ? Ia the days of their 
health, do our holy example, our coun- 
sels, and our tender entreaties, point them 
to him? Dp» our earnest prayers bring 
down the Spirit’s voice to their souls? 

Aud then io the trying hour, when, 
after we have besought the Lord to spare 
them, we have tended, and watched, and 
hoped; but at last have known Christ's 


messenger enter their chamber, saying for 


miles. 

Ruilroad conductors are not always pres. 
ent when the most shamefal profanity is 
vented forth ina car. A word from then 
is sometimes effective in partly suppressiog 
it, uatil they are out of sight. Bat they 
do not always try to aid thus much in pro. 
moting the comfort of their moral passen. 
gers. Some of their assistants on a train 
are often exceedingly profane. 

The other day, aa old geatleman came 
quietly in the cars, at one of the stations, 
and distributed a variety of religious tracts. 
He was kindly received by the passengers, 
who generally thanked him for a supply 
of good reading. Bat when the news-boy 
on the train came in, he exclaimed with all 
the oaths he could well crowd into his 
wrathy sentence, “Get off, you old ——, or 
I'll kick you off A few geatlemen gave the 
boy a few lessons in decency and morals, 
which he certainly never learned at a dan- 
cing school. 

This is, perhaps, the youth that the Erie 
Railway Company do their business with! 
If so, it is to be hoped that they will not be 
offended with the excelleat conductor who 
informed the lad that he was not the owner 
of the train, and that swearing was not the 
best way to increase its speed. 

Ode more watchman has been placed on 
the walls, to warn the people of the incom- 


ing of these popular vices, and to exhort 


with all loag-suffering, at Condeautville, 
Pa. This village has no special mention 
in the New American Cyclopedia, yet we 
trust that it has a fair record on high, for 
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«it shall be said, this and that man were 
born in her, and the highest himself shall 
establish her 

Oa the 22d ult, a committee of the 
Presbytery of Erie installed Rov. N. 8. 
Lowrie as pastor over the churches of 


Conneautville aod Harmonsburg. Rev. 
A. C. Juokio preached the sermon; Rav. 
W. M. Blackburu proposed the constitu. 
tional questions, and gave the charges to 
the pastor and the people. The evidences 
of the people’s warm attachment toward 
him may well assure the young pastor that 
his call is from the Lord, and the prospects 
for usefulness may well encourage him in 
his labours of love. 
ERIAN. 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS. 


We were much pleased with a sermon 
to children and youth, lately.preached by 
the pastor, (Rev. Mr. Sutphen,) in the 
Spring Garden Presbyterian church, Phil- 
adelphia. Its peculiar value and beauty 
lay in its being full of the Bible. The 
text, the outlioe, and the maia illustra- 
tions, were scriptural, and were not drawa 
from a hundred outside sources which some 
seem so erroneously to think are better 
adapted to attract and rivet the attention of 
the young. A judicious use of outside illus- 
trations, in Sunday-school addresses, is of 
course admissible. But the Bible pushed 
aside altogether, or bat sparingly used, is a 
great aud growing fault in such addresses. 
Many speakers actually seem to sympathize 
with the young in their idea that the Bible 
is an old familiar story, shorn by its oft 
repetition of its freshness and power to at- 
tract; and instead of seeking out its hid 
treasures, and holding up its bright gems 
in a new light, that they may sparkle with 
fresh and living beauty to the gaze of child- 
hood, they go hunting after subjects, illus- 
trations, and fancies in the moral, natural, 
and fairy world, and thus do find rare and 
wonderful, and (almost?) incredible things 
to please the ear and secure the wrapt at- 
tention of the youthful hearer. But do not 
such talkers “forsake the fountain of living 
waters, and hew them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water?” The 
sequel proves too often that they do. 

The Bible, let it ever be remembered, is 
the Sunday-school speaker’s richest store- 
house. There is a divine efficacy accompa- 
nying its themes, and facts, and illustrations, 
when they are rightly used, that belongs to 
no uninspired relations; and he who would 
be successful in the great aim he has in 
view in talking to the young, will not foolish- 
ly and sinfully neglect to avail himself of 
this efficacy — Sunday School Times. 


WAITING FOR CHRIST. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF BILLER. 


We wait for Thee, all-glorious One! 
We look for thine appearing ; 
We bear thy name, and on the throne 
We see thy presence cheering. 
Faith even now 
Uplifts its brow, 
And sees the Lord descending, 
And with him bliss unending. 


We wait for Thee, through days forlorn, 
In patient self-denial; 
We koow that thou our guilt hath borne 
Upon thy cross of trial. 
And well may we 
Submit with thee 
To bear the cross and love it, 
Until thy hand remove it. 


We wait for Thee; already thou 
Last all our heart’s submission; 
And though the spirit sees thee now, 

We long for open vision; 
When ours shall be 
Sweet rest with thee, 

And pure, uafading pleasure, 

And life in endless measure. 


We wait for Thee with certain hope— 
The time will soon be over; 
With childlike longing we look up 
Thy glory to discover. 
O bliss! to share 
Thy triumph there, 
When home, with joy and singing, 
The Lord his saints is bringing. 


— — 


DOING GOOD IN THEIR LIFE-TIME. 


Bequests to philanthropic and religious 
objects answer many desirable ends, and 
are in the main highly commendable. We 
think, however, that men of wealth greatly 
enhance both their usefulness and happi- 
ness by giving of their abounding means in 
their life-time, while they can themselves 
attend to, and rejoice in, the judicious dis- 

ition of their bouaties. The following, 

rom an exchange, is pertinent to the sub- 
ject: —“Mr. James Brewster, of New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, has recently crected, at an 
expense of 88000, from his own funds, a 
building for ao orphan asylum. At its dedi- 
cation, he stated that some time after form- 
ing the resolution to do what he could for 
for such an institution, he appropriated the 
sum of $5000 in his will for this purpose ; 
but that feeling it would be better to carry 


to any exccutors, and have the work done 
while he was diving, rather than when he 
was dead, he weut forward, aud now has 
real rejoicing in his timely and noble muai- 
ficence.” 

— 


Literary IIistory of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. 


It attained quick popularity. The first 
edition was “Printed for Nath. Ponder, at 
the Peacock in the Poultry, 1678,” and be- 
fore the year closed a second edition was 
ealled for. Inthe four following years it 
was reprioted six times. The eighth edition, 
which contains the last improvements made 
by the author, was published in 1632, the 
ninth in 168%, and the tenth in 1685. Ia 
Scotland aud the colonies it was even more 
popular than in Eagland. Bunyan tells 
that ia New England his dream was the 
daily subject of conversation of thousands, 
and was thought worthy to appear in the 
most superb binding. It had numerous 
admirers, too, in IIolland, and among the 
Haguenots in France. Yetthe favour and 
the enormous circulation of the Pilgrim's 
Progress was limited to those who read: for 
religious edification, and made no pretence 
to critical tastes. When the /iterati spoke 
of the book, it was usually with contempt. 
Swift observes in his „Letter to a Youn 
Divide: — “1 have been entertained — 
more informed by a few pages in the Hil- 
grim’s Progress, than by a long disvourse 
upoa the will and intellect, and simple and 
complex ideas; but we apprehend the re- 
mark was designed rather to depreciate me- 


taphysics than to exalt Bunyan. Young, of 
the Night Thoughts, coupled Bunyan’s 
prose with D Urfe's doggerel, and in the 
Spiritual Qsicote the adventures of Chris- 
tian are classed with those of Jack the Giant 
Killer and John Hickathrift. But the most 
curious evidence of the rank assigned to 


Banyan in the eighteenth century appears 
in Cowper's couplet, written so late as 1782: 


“I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame.” 


It was only with the growth of purer and 
more catholic principles of criticiam toward 
the close of the last century and the begin- 
ning of the present, that the popular ver- 
dict was aflirmed, and the Pi/yrim’s No- 
gress registered among the choicest of Eng- 
lish classics. With almost every Christmas 
there now appears one or more editions of 
the Pilgrim, sumptuous in typography, pa- 
per and binding, and illustrated by favourite 
artists. Ancient editions are sought for by 
collectors; but, strange to say, only one per- 
fect copy of 1678 is known to be extant. 
Originally published for one shilling, it was 
bought a few years ago, by Mr. H. S. Hol- 
ford, of Tetbury, in its old sheepskin cover, 
for twenty guineas. It was probably that, 
if offered again for sale, it would fetch twiee 
or thrice that sum. — Book of Days. 


Christians among the Rebel Soldiers. 


The gratifying fact has been established 
through the concurrent testimony of many 
of the army labourers sent out by the 
Christian Commission, that quite a number 
of the rebel wounded that fall into oar 
hands profess and give evidence of a Chris- 
tian spirit and character. This has been re- 
— — greater extent than the 
people of the North have generally supposed 
to be the case. One of — — 
says: “I am pleased to report much re 
ligious feeling among the wounded—prin- 
cipally among the rebels, more than halt 
with whom | conversed being members of 
the church. They are eager for religious 
reading, and tracts are very quickly dis- 

d of among them. The evening before 
left camp, there lay near the amputating 
table, a North Carolinian badly wounded, 
and although he suffered much, his mind 
was peaceful as a summer's cloud. I ob- 
served a Christian brother by his side who 
was trying to comfurt him. When asked 
if he had any message to send to his family, 
he replied, “ No, not any; save only this: 
Tell them all to meet me in heaven.” He 
was one of the soldiers of Christ's hosts that 
shall be brought through the mistakes and 
prejadices and dangers of this life, to the 
peaceful fields beyond the flood. 

At Hagerstown, a delegate writes that 
the happy death bed scenes are not confined 
to our own men. Among the soldiers of 
the enemy were many things to cheer the 
Christian’s heart. One talked to me enthu- 
siastically of the water of life. “How ex- 
pressive is that!“ he would say, “and think 
of it Whosvever will, may take of the water 
of life free/y.’”’ Another, one of the great- 
est sufferers the writer met, experienced a 
change of heart on his death-bed and died 
O, how happy! Like our own men, they 
heap their thanks and their bleésings upon 
us without number. Again and again do 
we hear the rebel wounded exclaim, as 
they are melted under the kindness the 
receive at our hands, O, if we only h 
such an institution as the Christian Com- 
mission in the South!” How can we help 
joining in such a wish? 


FRUIT AFTER MANY DAYS. 


Dr. Todd, in looking over some old ser- 
mons, thus recalls reminiscences connected 
with them: — Well, there is one on ‘ receiv- 
ing the kiugdom of heaven asa little child.’ 
I well recollect writing that. I was to preach 
before a college, and [ made it with great 
labour and care, in the hope that some 
young man would be saved by it. I went 
and preached it with all the power I could 
command. The result was, no young man 
was converted, nor did [ ever hear that any 
one was, in fact, the least moved or inter- 
ested by it. But last year, when at the 
West, a lady came to me, a stranger, and 
with beaming face, told me that her daugh- 
ter happened to be visiting in the town, and 
happened to be present, and my poor ser- 
mon, useless to the college, was the means 
of her conversion! Thank God! I can’t 
burn you. 

‘‘Qae more in the drawer! Well, what 
are you? Text— Every devoted thing is 
holy.” [remember that when I wrote that 
sermoa I felt an uncommon burden on my 
heart, and hoped and prayed that it might 
reach some of my flock, and be the means 
of their salvation. Alas! it made no im- 
pression on them. It seemed to vanish like 
smoke in the air, and perish like foam on 
the billow. But, thank God! some months 
afterward I received a letter from a young 
lady, saying that she stopped in town over 
the Sabbath, and heard that discourse, and 
it was the means of her conversion. I have 
never scen her; never heard from her be- 
fore or since; but if, by any possibility, 
these lines should fall under her eye, I wish 
she might try to conceive how much her 
letter did to cheer the discouraged preach- 
er.“ 


SABBATH PARABLE. 


A devoted Christian, who is never at a 
loss for means and modes of approach to 
strangers on religious subjects, was lately 


| i the noble com: in Brook! 
out his plan by himself rather than leave it v W 


New York, on the site of Fort Greene, on 
a Sabbath moroing, when he observed a 
group of half growa youths obviously intent 
upon finding their own pleasure, if possible, 
on God's holy day. To approach them with 
reproof would have been merely to excite 
a profane scoff; so he sauntered near them 
with a careless air, and after seating him- 
self on the grass and pausing idly for a few 
moments, said, in a pleasant, familiar tone: 
„Bis, [ll tell youa story.” They gath- 
ered around unsuspectingly, and he pro- 
ceeded as follows: 

„There was once a good man, noted for 
his kindoess and liberality, who was travel- 
liog ia a lonely spot, when he met a man 
who represented himself as having suffered 
a great loss, and consequently in distress. 
With the greatest kinduess he instantly 
drew out his purse, aud after examining it 
he said: ‘I have only seven dollars with me; 
but [ think that with one dollar I can get 
to the end of my journey, and you shall 
have the rest,’ and with that he handed 
him the six oq Would ＋ not think 
the beggar must have gone off very grate- 
ful and contented’? No such hing” Be 
was no beggar, but a robber, and secing 
that the good pa — one dollar ia 
his possession, to obtain he drew a pi 
tol and shot him dead.” “es 

The hearers expressed, in their several 
ways, the heartiest abhorrence at this shock- 
ing turn of the story, and one even ventur- 
ed to doubt the possibility of any thing so 
base. Bat here he was caught, for our 
friend turned upon him with a charge of 
similar and still r ingratitude in his own 
person. He reminded him of One who 
gave him freely six days out of seven, and 
retained but one, to be devoted to His wor- 
ship; and now,” said he, “you are so 
mean you are robbing Him of that!” The 
boys hung their heads without a word to 
say, and presently the group dissolved, and 
its members stule away in separate direo- 
tions. 
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Tun Lire Tries or Jon Huss; or, the Bohe- 
af Reformation of the Fifteenth Century. By 
— Boston, 1663, 


de 
gratified to have, through the labour and diligence 
the author, the facts illustrative of the early 
4. Bohemia, short-lived and imperfect 
as it may have been, brought before them under 
— —— 
period of the epoch, and the 
then entrusted with power, rendered it next to im 
possible to have free access to State papers, which 
policy might suggest should be kept secret; but 
while the events were public, and historians of 
them were not entirely wanting, we may presume 
that authentic facts were disclosed for the benefit 
of after ages. The career of John Huss; the en- 
lightenment of his mind on many points bearing 
on the reformation of opinions and practices preva- 
; his bold advocacy of the truth as 


the hiswrian. 
the man and the work in which he was engaged, 
deserved a more full and consecutive history than 
had yet been given of them, and hence the eppear- 
ance of these two massive volumes. In under- 
taking so heavy a task, he has investigated the 
subject with care; consulted all known authorities, 
friendly and hostile; and gathered up, in a con- 
nected view, whatever appeared to elucidate the 
character of the Reformer, and the work in which 
he was engaged, until persecution ended bis 
earthly inbours at the stake. The size of the 
volumes has forbidden us to canvass the work 
thoroughly, but we have so far examined it #8 to 
form an approving judgment of its spirit and s‘yle, 
and of the great interest of its contents es @ clear 
and pregnant history of a struggle for light amidst 
Popish darkness, and which, at a later period, bad 
better success ih establishing the Protestant faith. 


Remains, 1x Vensx axp Pross, or Antoun Hexry 

Hattam. With a Preface and Memoir. 

1863, Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, pp. 441. 

Our readers will, no doubt, remember the origin 
of Mr. Tennyson's poems, “In Memoriam,” in their 
connection with Arthur Henry Hallam. These 
two gifted men were, like David and Jonathan, 
bound together in the tenderest bonds of affection, 
as well as of literary tastes; and the early death of 

. the one was embalmed by the other in some of the 
finest strains of his muse. Young Hallam, the 
cherished son of the eminent historian of the Mid- 
dle Ages, evinced talents of the highest order, and 
was noted as a remarkable man in his collegiate 
life. His mind was too active for a frail body, 
and hence, before the full maturity of his powers, 
the grave claimed him as its victim. His affection- 
ate and disconsolate father gathered some of his 
literary remains, and had them printed for private 
circulation. Now they are made public, and we 
can jodge, from the first fruits, what might have 
been the full harvest. In this light they are to be 
judged, and the reader will not fail to render them 
a proper meed of fame. As prose and poetical 
fragments, they evince an uncommonly energetuc 
mind, enriched by study and reflection. A brief 
memoir of a younger brother is appended, and we 
wonder not that the early loss of two such sons 
should have shaken the venerable father, and great- 
ly embittered his future life. 


A Carxcuism or tue Steam Exdixx, in its Vari- 
ous Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Naviga- 
tion, Railways, and Agriculture. With Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Manege- 
ment of Engines of every Class. By John 
Bourne, C. E. New and Revised Edition. 
New York, 1863, D. Appleton F Co. 12mo, 
419. 

— a popular treatise on the steam engine, the 
circulation of this book in England and the conti- 
ment has been extensive; and in the American 
edition it has been so amended and enlarged as 
to make it every way a better guide for engineers. 
Its instructions are ample and lucid, and its com- 
prehensiveness embraces all th® topics which could 
be cesirable in such a catechism. 


Srupiss. By the late Professor 
Carl Ritter, of Berlin. Translated from the 
Original German by William Leonbard Gage. 
Boston, 1863, Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 356. 
When we speak now of geography, we speak 

of it as a science which, at the present time, bas 
been elaborated by some of the master minds of 
the world. Those who have read Humboldt's 
Cosmos,” with its widely expanded views of the 
earth’s structure, will comprehend this; and those 
who have been delighted with Mrs. Sommerville’s 
„Physical Geography,” will have acquired some 
taste for this higher view of the sulject. Professor 
Ritter, in point of time, was perbaps the author 
of this more expanded view of geography, and 
his papers, embraced in the volume before us, will 
give a fair insight imo his methods of thinking 
and writing on the peculiarities of our planet. 
Those who may not be prepared for his theory of 
the influence of geographical features on the cha- 
racter of our own race, will nevertheless admit 
it to a certain extent, and beyond this, will find 
ample materials in his book for the expansion of 
his views as an observer of nature. The original 
is said to be very difficult of transmis:ion into un- 
other language; but presuming it to be faithful, the 
rendering is so smooth, that no difficulty will be 
found in comprehending it. 


An Essay on Tue Iwrrovement or Tine. By 
Jobn Foster, author of “Essay on Decision of 
Character,” Kc. Edited by J. E. Ryland, M.A. 
With a Preface by John Sheppard. New York, 
1863, Robert C Brothers; Philadelphia, 
William S. & 12 mo, pp. 264. 
The admirers o er, and they are many, will 

be glad to receive another contribution from bis 
thoughtfal pen, although it comes under the disad- 
vantages of a posthumous work. He bad laboured 
at it diligently, given to it its shape, when, for 
some reason, his attention was diverted from it to 
other literary pursuits. Its editor says that, al- 
though it may not rank with his more finished 
productions, yet, “in elevated views of religious 
trath, and a profound acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart, it is not unworthy of being associated 
with them.” Most readers will agree with this, 
and few will be able to detect the evidences of an 
unfinished work. The thoughts and style are 
excellent, and the happy power of illustrating his 
thoughts is characteristic of the author. 


Mr Farm or Evcewoop. A Country Book. By 
the Author of “Reveries of a Bachelor.” New 
York, 1863, Charles Scribner. 12mo, pp. 319. 
“Ik. Marvel” is so favourably known to the 

reading world that he needs no new introduction, 
albeit he presents us with a new refreshment in 
these his experiences of country life He tells 
us, most pleasantly and gracefully, as he is well 
able to do, his search for a farm, his operations, 
his crops and profits, his hindrances and helps, 
and his general experiences on the picturesque 
and practical. The volume abounds in variety, in 
pleasant allusions, and quiet humour, which will 
keep attention awake; and the lovers of the rural 
will delight in the companionship of the author, 
listening to his agreeable gossip. 

Revenizes or a Bacuevor; or, a Book of the Heart. 
By Ik. Marvel. New York, 1863, Charles Scribner. 
16mo, pp. 271. 

Desau-Laxp A Fable of the Seasons. By Ik. 
Marvel. New York, 1863, Charles Scribner. 
16mo, pp. 271. 

These are new editions of books already well 
now, and which years ago were first laid on 
our table. They had a popular reception, and 
they are still remembered for their genial philo- 
sophizing; aud this will be quickened by this taste- 
ful and attractive edition. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

D. Appleton & Co. have published a very useful 
book, which is styled the “United States Postal 
Guide,” in which the reader will find all the Post- 
Office regulations, and a complete list of the post- 
offices throughout the United States. It is a table 
book, which will often be referred to for informa- 
tion. 


Review of Bishop Hopkins’s Bible View of 
Sta very, by a Prosbyter. is a compact and forcible 
argument, which the Bishop may digest at his 
leisure. 

Hail’s Journal of H-alth for November, is good, 
at all the preceding numbers are. 

Linteli’s Living Age, No. 1013, has been re. 
ceived. 


HOW BRAVE MEN SUFFER and DIE 


In his report of the Chickamauga battles, 
B. F. Taylor records the following solewa, 
yet creditable fact:—‘If any body thinks 
that when our men are stricken upon the 
field, they fill the air with cries and groans, 
till it shivers with such evidence of agony, 
he greatlyerrs. An arm is shattered, a leg 
a@arried away, a bullet pierces the breast, 
and the soldier sinks down silent/y upon the 
ground, or creeps away, if he can, without 
a wurmur or complaint—falls as the spar- 
row falls, spcechlessly; and like that spar- 
row, I earnestly believe, falls not without 
he Father. The dying horse gives out his 
fearful utterance of almost human suffering, 
but the mangled rider is dumb. The crash 
of musketry, the crack of rifles, the roar of 
runs, the shriek of shells, the rebel w 
the Federal cheer, sad that indescribable 


uedertone of grinding, rumbling, splinter- 
er make up the voices of the battle- 
eld” 


— 


SUFFERING. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HARTMAN. 


Trial, when it weighs severely, 
Stamps the Saviour’s image clearly 
On the heart of all bis friends; 
In the frame His bande bave moulded, 
Is a future life unfolded, 
Through the suffering which He sends. 


Suffering ourbe our wayward passions, 
Childlike tempers in us faehions, 

And our will to bis subdues; 
Thue His band, so soft and healing, 
Each discordant power and feeling 

By a blessed change renews. 


Suffering keeps the thoughts compacted, 
That the soul be not distracted 
By the world’s beguiling art; 
»Tis like some angelic warder, 
Ever keeping sacred order 
In this chamber of the heart. 


Suffering tunes the beart’s emotion 
To eternity’s devotion, 
And awakes a fond desire 
For the land where psalms are ringing, 
And with palms, the martyrs singing 
Sweetly to the barpers’ choir. 


Soffering gives our faith assurance, 
Makes us patient in endurance; 
Suffering! who is worth thy pains? 
Here they call thee only torment— 
There they oall thee a preferment, 
Which not every one attains. 


Though in health, with powers unwasted, 
And with willing bearts, we basted 
To take up our Saviour’s cross ; 
If through trial our good Master 
Should refine these powers the faster, 
What good Christian counts it loss? 


In the depths of its distresses, 

Each true beart the closer presses 
To His heart with ardent love; 

Ever longing, ever crying, 

O conform me to Thy dying, 
That I live with Taee above! 


Sighs and tears at last are over; 
Breaking through its fleshly cover, 
Soars the soul to light away. 
Who, while here below, can measure 
That deep sea of heavenly pleasure, 
Spreading there so bright for aye! 


Day by day, O Jesus! nearer 
Show that bliss to me, and clearer, 
Till my latest hour | eee. 
Then, my weary striving ended, 
May my spirit be attended 
By bright angels, home to Thee! 


NATURAL CURIOSITY. 


ANIMATED SEEDS. 


We were shown recently, by the proprie- 
tor of the Centrifugal Railway, one of the 
most extraordinary natural curiosities it has 
ever been our fortune to behold, namely, an 
animated seed. This seed, when placed on 
the ground or on a table, immediately be- 
gins to move about in all directions; some- 
times travelling overa considerable space by 
a series of convulsive jerks. This extraor- 
dinary vegetable production was given to Mr. 
Gordon by Mr. Mathews, the gentleman 
from whom he rents the lot on which the 
railway is exhibited. We called on Mr. 
Mathews, who in the most obliging manner 
presented us with one of the seeds, and gave 
us the following particulars conceruing 
them :—A gentleman recently arrived from 
Mexico, brought up some dozen or soto Mr. 
Mathews. We saw them in a piece of pa- 

r, jumping about like a number of fleas. 
They grow on a tree called the yerba de 
Jlecha, or arrow tree. 

On breaking a leaf or twig of this tree a 
milky juice exudes, which is used by the 
Coshitill Indians for poisoning the poiots of 
their arrows; the results of a wound from 
one of these poisoned barbs are fearful ; the 
person wounded is seized with convulsive 
tremblings, and death ensues in from fifty 
to sixty minutes. It is well known that a 
ball made of the pitch of the elder may be 80 
charged with electricity by means of friction, 
that it will jump about for a considerable 
time. The only possible explanation of the 
extraordinary movements of the seed is, that 
it is naturally charged with a vast quantity 
of the electric fluid, which keeps it contin- 
ually in motion —California puper. 


— —-— 


Remarkable Case of Trance Through 
Fright. 


We have reccived the subjoined state- 
ment, says an Koglish journal, from a 
highly respectable authority: 

A most remarkable instance of stupor or 
trance, through fright and anxiety, has oo- 
curred at Usk, Monmouthshire. Two girls, 
servants in different families, went by train 
on Sunday, September 6th, to Raglan Castle, 
and having spent the afternoon there, and 
taken tea at the house of some friend, the 
time arrived for their return home by the 
last train. One servant felt little impatience 
to return home, but the other, who was about 
seventeen years old, and knew that her mis- 
tress would expect her back in good time, 
became very impatient and anxious. This 
seems to have produced an excitement, 
which was increased during a half mile walk 
to the statiop. They arrived in good time, 
and found there a large party of Sunday 
idlers of the lower class collected together, 
and, as the rain fell in torrents, they were 
all assembled in the small station house of 
“Raglan footpath.” A quarrel ensued in 
the crowded room, and then a fight followed, 
which increased the terror of the girl. At 
length, in the melee, the door was broken 
dowa, and the fright of the girl consumma- 
ted by the door falling on herself and her 
companion, who were sitting behind it, to 
keep out of the way. The latter fainted, 
but the former kept herself up till the train 
arrived. When she got in, she complained 
of her “blood running as cold as ice She 
got home, in a perfectly chilled and half un- 
conscious state ; but on her arrival at Usk, 
she first went to the house of her companion 
in order to “recover herself. Scarcely had 
she gotin, when a sudden hysterical fit seiz- 
ed her, accompanied with violent convul- 
sions, and a state of utter unconsciousness 
supervened. Her mistress was sent for, who 
removed her in a carriage to her house— 
The Priory, Usk. Sue was placed in bed, 
and for ten days she continued in a state of 
complete unconsciousness, with the suspen- 
sion of the seuses of sight, hearing, touch, 
and taste. She neither saw, nor heard, nor 
tasted, nor felt, and was proof against all 
attempts to awaken sensibility. Every pos- 
sible attention was shown her by the kiod 
family in which she lived and their medical 
man. Food in a liquid state, placed ia her 
mouth, she mechanically swallowed; but 
tor ten days she touched no food of her 
own accord, and took notice of no one. 

The most remarkable feature of the case 
remains to be noticed. The fright bein 
not sudden, but gradual, arising, it woul 
seew, from excess of anxiety about getting 
home in time all the events that took place 
during the period of her anxiety seem to 
have been stamped vividly on her mind, al- 
thuugh they have taken no real hold of her 
memory, fur, duriog the state of her utter 
unconsciousness, she has repeatediy re-en- 
acted the whole of the events of the Sunda 
evening, with gestures almost — 
accompanied with looks and expressious of 
great terror. Al! the conversation she has 
distinctly repeated : questions, answers, ex- 
clamations, expressious of impatience—all 
have been gone through, apparently in the 
order in which they fell from the speakers’ 
lips; evon actions she imitated, and in due 
order eat again her fancied biscuits, pinned 
on her shawl, tied her imaginary bonnet, 
fitted on her gloves (buttoning them well,) 
adjusted her hair, beckoned her friends for- 
ward, listened to the train with suxious ex- 


clamations of Hark! hark! I think I hear 
it. No—yes! that’s it—it’s coming! Xo. 
The burden of all her conversation seemed 
to be calling her companion to “hasten on.” 

In so connected and accurate a way was 
the whole of the evening lived over again, 
that her mistress and others who sat by the 
bed-side were able to gather from her lips 
every minute circumstance that took place ; 
and all this was re-enacted several times 
over, with very little variation each timo. 
She has now returned to a state of partial 
consciousness, though varied with several 
relapses of extreme terror; and it is very 
remarkable that, when able to converse, she 
expresses herself as able to remember no- 
thing at all about the day. The journey to 
Raglan, and all the circumstances which she 
so minutely detailed, bave faded from her 
memory, and no single trace seems to ro- 
maio on her mind of the events of that, to 
her, memorable Sunday. The case, in its 
details, would be a curgous one, psychologi- 
cally or phreno-medically considered. 


ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


Professor Agassiz, we are told, insists 
that the age of the human species is many 
thousands of years greater than is ordinarily 
supposed; indeed, he is sure that several 
successive races of men have existed and 
disappeared in different periods of the earth’s 
changes. Mr. Agassiz is a very learned 
man, unquestionably; but that, like many 
other men of science, he sometimes puts 
speculation and conjecture in the place of 
established fact, we think is equally indis- 

utable. Whatever may be thought of this 
ast statement of his, we bope nobody will 
be distressed for the veracity of the Bible. 
It has stood too many tilts with human 
theories and philosophies, to leave any 
grouad for fear on this score. 


WHAT DID Ir COST? 


„That is a fine residence,“ said Mr. Haw- 
ley to his friend, Mr. Miller, as they were 
riding across the country to a village re- 


moved from — 1 
“Very,” said Mr. Miller; “the man 
who built it was an architect. There is 


nothing equal to it in all this region.“ 

They stopped their horses and gazed upon 
the stately mansion, and the well-arranged 
shrubbery about it. 

“Do you know who owns it!“ 

„A man by the name of Livermore.“ 

“Do you know how much it cost him!“ 

„It cost him a. great deal—more than 
you or I would be willing to : 

“T can’t tell how much I would be willing 
to pay for such a place if I had the money.’ 

“If you had millions, you would not have 
it for what it cost Livermore.” 

„How much did it cost him!“ 

“In the first place, it cost him a great 
wrong done to his sister. His father pos- 
sessed a handsome property, which he divid- 
ed between his children, Livermore and his 
sister, equally. He made the division just 
before his death. He held a mortgage for 
a large amount on this house. He assign- 
ed the mortgage to his daughter, ead an 
equal amount of stock in a certain bank to 
his son. The son was connected with the 
management of the bank, and knew its con- 
dition. He persuaded his sister to ex- 
change her bond and mortgage for his bank 
stock. Very soon after the exchange was 
made the bank failed, and the stock became 
worthless. Livermore, pretending’ that he 
was embarrassed by the failure of the bank, 
foreclosed the mortgage, and bought the 
property at a little more than half its value. 
He has a fine house, but it has already cost 
him too much.“ 

„And is likely to cost him still more.” 

„ Mes, it is likely to cost him his soul!“ 
They rode on in silence. 

There are others besides Livermore who 
gain possession of things at too great cost. 
Men should inquire whether they can afford 
to be selfish, dishonest, cruel, and wicked, 
in order to gain property, reputation, or 
office.—New York Evangelist. 


LOCUSTS. 


Dr. Perkins, missionary among the Nes- 
torians, iu a letter to The London Christian 
World, describes a former visitation of lo- 
custs fifteen years ago: —“ Just when they 
were full plumed, and threatened to leave 
nothing for man or beast, a strong wind 
from the Arabian desert, which is far to 
the westward of us, came sweeping over the 
Koordish Mountains, and bore the locusts 
in masses into the lake which skirts the 
vast plain of Oroomiah on the east, and the 
land was thus delivered in a few hours. 
Then the reflux waves brought them back 
in masses of carcasses, and deposited them 
upon the shore. Visiting the lake about 
the time, I observed a ridge of them, like 
a huge windrow, three feet high, and as 
broad at the base as high, and at least ten 
miles long, thus suddenly accumulated. 
The lake being nearly of the consistence of 
the waters of the Dead Sea, they were so 
thoroughly salted that they imparted no 
odour, and were entirely innoxious in their 
decay under the burning sun. Had it been 
they might have bred pesti- 
ence.” 


HABITS OF SPIDERS. 


Of the hunting spider, Evelyn has given 
a quaint account. “Of all sorts of insects,” 
suys he, “there is none has afforded me 
more divertisement than the venafores, 
(hunters,) which are a sort of /upi, (wolves, ) 
that have their dens in rugged walls and 
crevices of our houses—a small, brown, 
and delicately-spotted kind of spider, whose 
hiod legs are longer than the rest. Such 
I did frequently observe at Rome, which, 
espying a fly at three or four yards’ dis- 
tance, upon the balcony where I stood, 
would not make directly to her, but crawl 
under the rail, till, being arrived to the 
antipodes, it would steal up, seldom miss- 
ing its aim; but if it chanced to want any 
thing of being perfectly opposite, would at 
first peep, immediately slide down again, 
till, taking better notice, it would come the 
next time exactly upon the fly’s back; but 
if this happened not to be within a com- 
plete leap, then would this insect move so 
softly, as the very shadow of the guomon 
seemed not to be more imperceptible, un- 
less the fly moved, and then would the 
spider move also in the same proportion, 
keeping that just time with her motion, as 
if the same soul had animated both these 
little bodies Beivg arrived within the 
sphere of her reach, she would make a fatal 
leap, swift as lightning, when she never 
quitted hold till her belly was full, and 
then carried the remainder home.” 

Amony the artifices resorted to by some 
spiders for their protection, the following, 
practised by a large Epeira, of Brazil, is 
one of the most curious. When disturbed, 
standing in the middle, it violently jerks 
the web, which is attached to elastic twigs, 
till at last the whole acquires such à rapid 
vibratory movement, that even the outline 
of the spider's body becomes indistinet. 

Mr. Edward Jesse, in bis Recollections of 
Natural History, ioforms us that at Hamp- 
ton Court and East Mousley, he has dis- 
covered a spider which uses the same 
peculiar mode of rving itself from its 
enemies. In the day time,” he says, 
this spider is motionless, at some spot on 
the ceiling of the room; but it remains in 
the centre of three fine threads, which it 
has thrown out, one of each of which has 
its termination at the place where the spider 
is resting. Ono touching one of these threads 
ever so slightly, the spider instantly disap- 
pears. I at first thought that it had sud- 
denly let itself fall to the ground, but after 
a short time I sawit in its original position. 
On disturbing it a second time, I was en- 
abled to ascertain that by means of its two 
fore feet, which alone it from 


one of the threads, the insect spun itself 
around with so much rapidity as to become 
rfectly invisible. This lasted for about 

f a minute, when | again saw the spider 
hanging on the thread by its two feet.” 
The body of this spider is small and round; 
it has rather longer legs than those we com- 
monly find in houses. 

The care which insects take in depositing 
their eggs, and the provision which the 
lay up in many cases for the larva, are uni- 
versally known. It is not common with 
them, — to pay much personal atten- 
tion to the eggs when once laid, nor to have 
any communication with their young. But 
spiders are among the exceptions. They 
carry about their nest, or egg bag, which 
they protect with the greatest care; and 
even after they are hatched, the young 
ones are carried about on the mother’s 
back. 


FEMININE ADVISERS. 


It is a wonderful advantage to a man, in 
every pursuit or avocation, to secure an 
adviser in a sensible woman. In woman 
there is at once a sudden delicacy of tact, 
and a plain soundness of judgment, which 
are rarely combined to an equal degree in 
man. A wowan, if she be really your 
friend, will have a sensitive regard for your 
character, honour, and repute. She will 
seldom counsel you to do a shabby thing, 
for a woman friend always desires to be 
proud of you At the same time, her con- 
stitutional timidity makes her more cautious 
than your male friend. She, therefore, 
seldom counsela you to do an imprudent 
thing. By female friendship, I mean pure 
friendship—that in which there is no ad- 
mixture of the passion of love, except in 
the married state. A man’s best friend is 
a wife of good sense and good heart, whom 
he loves and who loves him. If he bave 
that, he need not seek elsewhere. But 
supposing the man to be without such a 
helpmeet, female friendships 
or bis intellect will be without a garden, 
and there will be many an unheeded gap, 
even in its strongest fence. Better and 
safer, of course, are such friendships, where 
disparities of years and circumstances put 
the idea of love out of the question. Middle 
life has rarely this advantage; youth and 
old age have. We may have female friend- 
ships with those much older, and those 
much younger than ourselves. Moliere's 
old housekeeper was a great help to his 
genius; and Montaigne’s philosophy takes 
both a gentler, and a loftier character of 
wisdom from the date in which he finds, in 
Maria de Gourney, an adopted daughter, 
“certainly beloved by men,” says the Horace 
of essayists, (with more than paternal love, 
and involved in my solicitude and my re- 
tirement, as one of the best parts of my 
being Female friendship, indeed, is to 
man presidium et dulce decus —bulwark 
and sweet ornament of his existence. To 
his mental culture it is invaluable; without 
it, all his knowledge of books will never 
give him knowledge of the world.—Lytton 
Bulwer. 


FEMALE SOLDIERS. 


A married woman named Clayton has 
been passed to her home in Minnesota, 
having enlisted two years since in the same 
Minnesota regiment as her husband, and 
been considered a good soldier for a year 
before she was found out. At the battle of 
Stone River her husband was killed five 
paces in front of her, and she herself was 
wounded in a desperate bayonet charge 
immediately afterwards. Another female, 
twelve years old, who had enlisted from 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, and served 
two years as a drummer, and was present 
at five battles, has also been getected, and 
will be sent home. She is now ill of typhoid 
fever in the Pennsylvania Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. 


—— 


THE AMERICAN AUTUMN. 


Thou comest not in sober guise, 
In mellow robes of russet clad— 

Thine are no melancholy skies, 

Nor bueless flowers, pale and sad; 
But like an emperor, triumphing, 

With gorgeous robes uf Tyrian dyos, 
Full flush of fragrant blossoming, 

Aud glowing purple canopies, 
How call ye this the season’s fall, 

That seems the pageant of the year? 
Richer and brighter far than all 

The pomp that spring and summer wear. 
Red falls the western light of day 

Ono rock, and stream, and winding shore; 
Soft woody banks and granite gray 

With amber clouds are curtained o’er ; 
The wide, clear waters sleeping lie 

Beneath the evening's wings of gold, 
And on their glassy breast the sky 

And banks their mingled hues unfold. 
Far in the tangled woods, the ground 

Is strewn with fallen leaves, that lie 
Like crimson carpets all around 

Beneath a crimson canopy; 
The sloping sun, with arrows bright, 

Pierces the furest’s waving maze ; 
The universe seems wrapt in light, 

A floating robe of rosy haze. 
O, autumn! thou art bere a king— 

And round thy throne the smiling hours 
A thousand fragrant tributes bring, 

Of golden fruits and blushing flowers. 

— Funny Kemble. 


A White Man Changed into a Black. 


Dr. Dickson, physician to Her Majesty's 
Embassy, sends us (says the Levant Herald) 
the following authentic report of the very 
singular case of a white man turned black. 
Apart from the mere novelty of the fact 
narrated, the following has a scientific in- 
terest :—“Ovannes, an Armenian, aged 
twenty-eight years, a native of Geiveh, in 
the district of Ismid, and a brickmaker by 
trade, says of bimself, that he was laid up 
for the space of two years with a long and 
serious illness, during which period he was 
more or less unconscious. Ile then suffer- 
ed for a twelvewonth from intermittent 
fever. This was followed by an attack of 
jaundice, which occurred about 18 months 
ago—and the yellow colour of the skin then 
gradually changed into its present swarthy 
hue. The dark colour first manifested it- 
self in his hands and face, and alarmed him 
very much; but he was soon reassured, for 
he found that as the skin changed from 
yellow to bronze, his healch sensibly im- 
proved. Such was the condition of this 
man when be came under Dr. Fauvel's care. 
Oa the Ist Ostober I was enabled, through 
Dr. Fauvel’s kindness, to discover the 
abode of Ovannes, and thus had an oppor- 
tunity of making a hasty examination of his 
case. The entire surface of his skin, ex- 
cepting the palms of bis hands, aud the 
soles of his feet, is of a very deep bronze 
hue, such as marks the colour of the dark 
Abyssinian races.” 


THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 


A rather curious incident occurred at 
Potsdam, says the Paris Galignani, at the 
time of the visit lately made to that place 
by the members of the Statistical Congress. 
Among the persons who were walking ia 
the gardens of the Palace of Sans Souci was 
a Prussian officer, who entered into conver- 
sation with an FRoglish savant. The latter, 
after a time, could not avoid expressing bis 
surprise at finding a Prussian officer speak- 
ing Koglish so well. The officer replied 
that there was nothing astonishing in that 
fact, as his Wife and his mother-inlaw were 
both English. ‘Might I venture to in- 

uire the name of your mother in- law!“ said 
the English savant. “Queen Victoria,” 


replied the officer, who was no other than 
the Prince Royal of Prussia. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


MODERN ECONOMY OF TIME. 


The Scientific American thus shows how 
time has been economized by the application 
of machinery: 

Cotton—One man can spin more cotton- 
aro now than four hundred men could 
ave done in the same time in 1769, when 

Arkwright, the best cotton spinner, took out 
his first patent. 

Flour—Oge man can make as much flour 
in a day now as a hundred and fifty could a 
century ago. 

Lace—One woman can now make as 
much lace in a day as a huodred women 
could a hundred years ago. 

Sugar—It now requires only as many 
days to refine sugar as it did months thirty 
years ago. 

Looking-glasses—It once required six 
months to put quicksilver on a glass; now 
it needs only forty minutes. 

Engines—The engine of a first rate iron- 
clad frigate will perform as much work in a 
day as furty-two thousand horses. 


THE TONE OF BULLETS. 


A soldier, writing from one of the camps 
on the Potomac, thus alludes to the peculiar 
music made by bullets passing through the 
air:—*‘It is a very good place to exercise 
the mind, with the enemy’s pickets setting 
close at band. A musical ear can study 
the different tones of bullets as they skim 
through the air. I caught the oa of a 
large-sized minnie yesterday. It was a 
swell from E flat to F, and, as it passed 
into the distance and lost its velocity, re- 
ceded to D, a very pretty change. One of 
the most startling sounds is that of the 
Hotchkiss shell. It comes like a shriek of 
a demon, and the braveSt old soldiers feel 
like ducking when they hear it. It is no 


| more destructive than some other shells; 
| but there is a great deal in mere sound to 


he must have, 


— 


yield 3,000,000 gallons of wine. 


work upon men’s fears. The tremendous 


scream is caused by a ragged edge of lead 
which is left on the shell.“ 


Farm und Garden. 


VINE-CULTURE IN CALIFoRNIA.—Sono- 
ma, which is a thrifty towu in California, 
a few wiles north of San Francisco, is 
claimed to have the largest vineyards in 
the world, though this may well be doubted. 
But as a number of capitalists have recently 
organized under the name of the Buena 
Vista Vinioultural Association, with abun- 
dant resources, it is probable that machinery 
has been introduced there in its highest 
perfection for wine-making, and special ef- 
fort has been made to put under culture a 
large variety of grapes. The rancho or es- 
tate of the association contains 6000 acres 
of land, two-thirds of which is in the valley, 
and the remainder hilly or mountainous. 
The 400 acres under cultivation are plan- 
ted with no less than 290,000 vines, of 
which 135,000 were set out two years ago, 
while the rest are of a maturer growth. 
The oldest were planted by an Indian, who 
endeavoured to establish a home, under 
the law of the Mexican Republic, which 
offered grants of land to red men engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil. Most of the 
vines are quite young, only 110 acres, or 
one-fourth, being now in bearing. It is 
the intention of the company to set out 
500 acres in vineyard annually for the next 
six years, so that in 1870, if the plan should 
be carried out, the society will have 3500 
acres of vineyard; and in 1875, when all 
the vines will be in bearing, the estate will 
Besides 
the vines set out in vineyard, there are 
85,000 foreign vines, of seventy three va- 
rieties, in nursery, and all are to be set out 
next year. The capital of the association 
is $600,000. The press house is 58 feet 
long by 48 feet wide, and the crusher has a 
capacity equal to 20,000 gallons per day. 
The cellars are six in number, the three 
new ones, as yet unfinished, being 800 feet 
in leogth, with a temperature of from 58 
to 60 degrees throughout the year. This 
year the association made of sparkling So- 
noma alone 15,000 bottles, and expect to 


| double this quantity when fully in opera- 


tion. Of course, calculations are made for 
large profits. The prospect for California 
eventually becoming a large wine-growing 
State improves cach year. 


Orcuarps.— We have 
long been under the impression, brought to 
us merely by observation, that as a rule the 
trees in our apple orchards are planted too 
distantly apart. Many farmers look upon 
the space usually occupied by orchards as 
almost so much waste. They say they get 
so little fruit from the ground taken up by 
the trees, and they cannot cultivate the 
orchards as they should like, from injury to 
the roots, Ko., so that they are forced, on 
the score of economy, to abandon apple 
raising Now, practically, an orchard should 
be an orchard only. 2 for grass, it 
should be left uncultivated after the trees 
have reached about four inches in diameter. 
We can sce no reason why a good crop of 
grasses should not be continuously pro- 
duced for a quarter or third of a century 
without disturbance. A top dressing of 
manure, once in two or three years, we 
know has produced five fields of grass au- 
uually, and two crops in some seasons. The 
trees have little or no influence upon the 
crops of grass; indeed, if they possess any, 
it is in affording a heavier swath under the 
trees. Hence, instead of setting out young 
orchards thirty and thirty five feet apart, 
reduce the distance to about twenty feet, in 
the quincunx form, and if at any time the 
trees should become a little crowded, pre- 
vent it by additional pruning. This is our 
theory. The leading purpose of an orchard 
should be to obtain fruit; next the crop 
that will do the least damage to the trees. 
This is grass. Grass, however, will not only 
do no damage to the apple-trees, but the 
contrary. It keeps the soil moist, and of a 
uniform temperature—protecting the roots 
in summer against heat and drought, and 
in winter against the severe effects of alter- 
nate thawing and freezing. It should also 
be remembered, in setting out young or- 
chards, to get the trees as low branched as 
possible. They will generally not grow so 
high, while the low boughs will protect the 
trunk against the intense rays of the sun in 
the summer months, which are frequently 
very injurious to the health and productive- 
ness of the trees. — Germantown Telegraph. 


Onsection TO THE Raney PLAN. — 
R MeClure, veterinary surgeon, in the 
Culturist, says:—Kvidence is rapidly accu- 
mulating, going to show that the Narey 
plan of training horses is not likely to meet 
with favour for any great length of time at 
the hands of horsemen, either in America 
or England, as it is found that curbs on the 
hocks of horses is caused by his method of 
breaking colts. Much was said and written 
in its favour in both countries, a year or two 
since. Every other plan and device was 
thrown into the shade. Rarey's method 
was the only one by which horses could be 
safely, speedily, and surcly made subser- 
vient to the will of his master—man. The 
tide of opinion has changed, and horsemea 
of every shade are as much opposed to it as 
they were formerly in its favour. This is 
but what I expected. One extreme will 
always lead to another. Why this change? 
Let us see. Sprain on the posterior straight 
ligament of the hock—curb, if you please— 
is the result, in the majority of cases, where 
horses have been brought under the juflu- 
ence of Rarey’s method. The whole weight 
of the animal is thrown (by Rarey’s plan) 
upon the Aocks and haunches; hence, if the 
animal be young, and much struggling, as 
is nearly always the case, then curb is the 
result. This is perfectly natural, wheo un- 
due weight is thus suddenly and forcibly 
thrown upon the straight ligament of this 
complicated joint. More of this 


“Children’s Column, 


JOHN SMITH, THE SELFISH BOY. 


Jobn Smith is good loooking, dresses neatly, 
and bas easy, graceful manners. But he is 
little loved or reepected, for bo is neither noble, 
nor generous, nor kind. When I first saw 
him, he was in company with other boys, who 
wanted to play at bat and ball.“ 

“I don't like to play ball,” be said. 

„Please play, Jobo,” said the other boys. 

„No, I don't like to play ball.” 

„Please play this once,” they said entreat- 
ingly. “There are only four of us, and we 
can’t play without you.” 

„No; I shan't play ball,” answered Jobn, 
firmly fixed in bis intention to have his own 
way, regardless of the pleasure of others. 

„Well, what will you play, John!“ 

“I don’t know. Let me think what I like 
to play best,” said the selfish boy, with an air 
of great consequence. “I'll play ‘king,’ or 
I'll play lion.“ 

Let’s play ‘lion,’ and we'll all 
take turns in being lion,” shouted the other 
boys. 
“T must be lion first,” said John, because 
I thought of the play.” 

This was agreed to. A cave was built for 
the lion, and John, on all-fours, took posses- 
sion of it, roaring and growling in a most lion- 
like way, as he thought. The other boys, 
jackals for the time being, brought their offer- 
ings, and laid them stealthily at a little dis- 
tance from their king, who growled and snap- 
ped most royally whenever he espied their 
humble approach, filling the poor jackale with 
such apparent terror that they fled away, and 
hid themselves. After a time it was proposed 
that John should let some one else be lion, and 
take his turn in jackal service. 

“No, be wouldn’t; he had rather be lion, 
and wouldn’t play unless he could be.” 

The other boys, wishing to try their power 
and skill in lionbood, and having some idea of 
fair play, demurred at this, and ceased minis- 
tering to his majesty. He growled and roared 
in bis cave, unattended and unnoticed for a 
short time, and then leaving his all-fours, 
emerged from it with a most unlionlike growl, 
“I never saw such selfish, disobliging boys!” 

On the opening of school, Joba appropriated 
to bimself the best seat and desk, and when 
the classes were formed, be rushed for the first 
place, as if the most important scholar. 

At noontime, in a group of several boys, he 
was the only one who had a lunch, and though 
de had a superabundance of dainties, not one 
did he share with bis companions. After hav- 
ing eaten too much, he saved the rest, thinking 
he might possibly be hungry in the afternoon 
recess, or on his way home from school. He 
had a fine knife which bis uncle had given 
him, and which he bad great delight and pride 
in showing to the school boys, but be would 
not let them so much as take it in their hands. 
He had a toy-pistol which he liked to fire, but 
be would let no one else fire it. 

What do you think of Joho? Do you like 
him? Do you know of any one who at all 
resembles him? I wonder how be has become 
so very selfish? Has he no Bible? Does be 
not know that God requires him to love bis 
neighbour as himself, to do to others as he 
would have them do to him? Does he not 
know that it is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” that “the liberal soul is made fat,“ 
and that “the Lord Joveth a cheerful giver ?”’ 
Poor John! Without love, without generosi- 
ty, without kindness, he is indeed poor and 
pitiable. 

John has had a few lessons to teach him the 
folly, if not the sin of selfishness. And he 
may have learned that “ before honour is bhu- 
mility.” The boys of his acquaintance were 
forming themselves into a military company, 
and invited bim to join them, offering bim the 
office of sergeant. He demanded to be cap- 
tain, declaring that be would have nothing to 
do with the company unless he could be at ite 
head. His demand was refused. He was too 
well known to be popular. Too many of the 
boys bad played jackal to bis lion, to enlist 
under him as bead officer. But John persisted 
in bis demand, and the company was organ- 
ized and went into drill without him. When 
be saw it on ite first grand march, drums beat- 
ing and banners flying, he went to the captain 
and offered to accept a vacant office. 

“Our offices are all filled,” retarned the 
captain, who was not an admirer of John. 
“And well filled too,” he added with dignity. 

Jobn then wished to join it as private, but 
was told that no “raw recruit” could be re- 
ceived on parade day—that on certain named 
days he might be permitted to enlist on sign- 
ing the articles of the company. John was 
greatly humiliated by this cool treatment, and 
still more when, after enlisting, he was obliged 
to take bis place in the rear rank. 

A giant snow-man was to be built by the 
boys in the school where John went, and all 
hands were hard at work building him, rolling 
little balls into large ones, and piling large 
ones above each other. All were at work but 
Jobn. 

“Why don’t you take bold and help, John?” 
asked one and another. 

“I don’t like piling snow, but I'll be the 
spirit when the old fellow’s finished,” said 
John. 

„O, will you! bow obliging! perhaps you 
will!” answered some of the indignant boys in 
a tone of irony. 

The man of snow was to be made hollow, 
and so large that a boy could stand within 
him and speak for him, answering questions 
put to him, telling fortunes, reciting verses, 
or declaiming speeches. The boy who occu- 
pied and animated the snow-man was called 
hie “spirit.” 

When his snow-excellency was finished, 
even to his red flannel lips, inked paper eyes 
and eyelids, and a pasteboard crown on his im- 
mense head, the boys summoned “the spirit” 
to do its duty. John presented himself with 
a proud, elated air, when there was a wild 
scream, “A spirit! a spirit!“ and the boys, 
one and all, ran from the play-ground, pre- 
tending the greatest fright, and leaving John 
all alone in perplexity. But they soon re- 
turned, and then such a volley of soft snow- 
balls as was poured upon bim! It was his 
turn to run, and he ran, never faster, bis 
hands on bis ears, and his eyes nearly blinded 
by the flying snow. 

„We'll make a snow-man of you, you selfish 
good for nothing!” shouted some of the boys, 
sending their balls after him till he was quite 
out of sight. 

Jobn did not again offer his services as 
“spirit,” bat one day, when the snow-man 
was animated by a prophet, he ventured to 
consult him as to bis fortune and fate. There 
was something in the deep, sepulchral voice, 
which reminded one of the precocious captain, 
as the propbet slowly and solemoly pronounced 
this doom, making John turn pale and trem- 
ble. 

„Art thou selfish, thou shalt be ated in life, 
neglected in death, and de-pised in thy grave.” 

The snow prophet spoke the truth. Though 
he could not look into the future, be knew 
something of it from the past. Jobn felt that 
he spoke the truth, for he was already hated 
by some, and shunned by many. Poor Jobn! 
It is so hard to overcome selfishness. It re- 
quires such close watching, bard inward strug- 
gling, and earnest prayer for help from God. 
But how brave, how worthy is be who over- 
comes it! “Better is he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he that taketh a city.”—Congregation- 
alist. 


FRENCH PLATE LOOKING-GLASSES. 
JOSHUA COWPLAND, 

53 South Fourth Street, near Chestnut, Phil’a., 
Manufacturer and Dealer in Large GILT and 
WALNUT FRAME MANTEL and PIER 
MIRRORS. Also, PORTRAIT and PICTURE 
FRAMES, GILT CONSUL TABLES, CURTAIN 
CORNICES, 4c. 


Presents. 
manufac- 


12» CON FECTIONS—Suitabdle 
Delicious 


—The Subscriber coustan 
turing 4 large variety of Rare an 
— which are admirabl — ſor 

nts and family use, put up in boxes of from 
— to five pounds. Price 50 and 75 cents per 
pound A liberal discount 8 — trade. 
Orders by mail should be addr 
W STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 
No. 1210 Market street, Philadelphia. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
Connecticut Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1868. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 404 WALNUT STREET. 
WADLEIGH & TILDEN, Aczurrs. 


cal Kxaminations, 
Taxes, Advertising, 


454,155 67 


$91,821 67 
Deduct Dividends paid during = 
the year, . . $216,688 00 
Deduct Notes on Policies cancelled, 23,793 67 


240,481 67 
Net Balance, Zlet January, 1363,  « $5,008,840 60 
488 ETS. 
Cash on Deposit,. . . 28.887 46 
Real Estate in Chicago and St. Louls, 112,015 06 
Loans on Bond aud Mortgage of 
Real Estate, 1,978,941 88 
Loans on Bank Stock, : 22,020 0) 
Loans on Personal Security, 15,246 41 
Bank and Railroad Stocks 45,205 
Railroad and City Bonds, . . 64,719 50 
State of Connecticut Bonds, 50,188 25 
U. 8. Bonds and Securities, 912,897 64 
Premium Notes, 7 
Premiums in the hands of Agents 
and in transit. 10,273 56 
Total Asseta, 85.008.840 50 
Amount of Losses during the year 144 lives, $363,480 00 
Total amount of Losses paid to date 1413 lives, 3,093,491 00 


4 
— * of Policies issued during the year, 2, 


Hartford, Feb. 1, 1868. 
OFFICE. 


404 Sraeer, 
WADLEIGH & TILDEN, Agents and Attorneys. 


CHARTER 1829. PERPETUAL. 
FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ON JANUARY 1, 1863, $2,388,316.39 


UNSETTLED CLAIMS, . . 
INCOME FOR 1866. 
LOSSES PAID SINCE 1829, . . $5,000,000 
PERPETUAL POLICIES, 
AFFORDING THE FULLEST SECURITY, 
WITH THE 


LARGEST ECONOMY 
AND CONVENIENCE. 


TEMPORARY INSURANCE ON LIBERAL 
TERMS. 


DIRECTORS. 


CHARLES N. BANCKER, DAVID S BROWN, 
TOBIAS WAGNER, ISAAC LEA, 
SAMUEL GRANT EDWARD C. DALE, 
JACOB R. SMITH, GEORGE FAL 
GEORGE W. RICHARDS, ALFRED FIT 


CHARLES N. BANCKER, President. 
EDWARD C. DALE, Vice-President. 
JAMES W. McALLISTER, Secretary, pro. tem. 


WITHERS & PETERSON, 
39 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHIL’A., 


GOLD, SILVER, AND OLD DEMAND 
TREASURY NOTES WANTED. 


UNCURRENT MONEY bought at lowest rates. 
STOCKS AND LOANS, 
Bought and Sold on Commission. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
Furnished at market rates. 
DRAFTS furnished on New York, Boston, and 
Baltimore. 
COLLECTIONS promptly attended to. 
ALL GOVERNMENT INTEREST COUPONS 
Cashed at our Office at maturity. 


JOHN C. CAPP & SON, 


STOCK AND NOTE BROKERS, 
NO. 23 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHIL/A., 
(Dinectiy Orrosits taz Mecuanic’s Baxx.) 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION 
AT THE BOARD OF BROKERS. 


MONEY INVESTED, 


And Notes and Loans Negotiated, 
ON THE BEST TERMS. 


Nos. I and 3 North Sixth St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN c. ARRISON, 
(FORMERLY J. BURR MOORE,) 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


40, 
MANUFACTURER 
OF THE IMPROVED 


PATTERN SHIRT. 


These Shirts are cut by Measurement, so that all 
the — exactly fit each other. They surpass 
all other Shirts for neatness of Fit on the Breast, 
comfort in the Neck, and Ease on the Shoulder. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Old Established Shirt, Stock and Collar 


EMPORIUM, 
No. 146 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHIL’A. 


CHAS. L. ORUM & Co. 


Are prepared to execute all orders for their 
celebrated make of Shirts on short notice, in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

These Shirts are cut by Measurement, on scien- 
tific principles, and surpass any other Shirt for 
Neatness of Fit on the Breast, Comfort in the 
Neck, and Ease on the Shoulder. 


WINCHESTER & CO. 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING STORE, 


AND 
PATENT SHOULDER SEAM SHIRT 
MANUFACTORY, 


No. 706 CHESTNUT STREET, A., 
(Above Seventh, Opposite the Washington House.) 
Fine SHIRTS and DRAWERS made from 
Measurement, at a few days notice, and in all 
cases WARRANTED to Fit. 
Formula for Measurement sent on application. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


BORTH-BAST CORNER OF 


SBEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


A full assortment of Goods, suitable for all 
seasons, and every description of Garment, con- 
stantly on band, and wuich will be made to 
order, in the best and most fashionable manner. 
Having obtained a celebrity for Good Fitting 
Pantaloons, ent upon entirely new and perfect 
principles, Gentlemen who have not been pleased 
with this of their Dress heretofore, are 
invited to give this system a trial. 


E. NEWLAND & Co., 


LOOKING-GLASSES, 
PICTURE FRAMES, 
| ENGRAVINGS, 
AND 
OIL PAINTINGS, 
IN EVERY VARIETY, 
Ar Repucep Prices. 


604 ARCH STREET, Asove SIXTH, (Sours 
Sive,) 


Glasses and Paintings Removed, Stored, and 
Packed, with the —— and shortest notice. 
PAINTINGS Cleaned and Restored, or received 


on Sale. 
FRAMES Re-Gilt. and GLASSES Re-Silvered. 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES always on hand. 


COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & CO, 


Yarp, Sovrs-East Corner or BROAD anp 
CALLOWHILL Srazers, Parv’a., 
DEALERS IN 
SUPERIOR WHITE ASH COALS, 
FROM TAS 


CELEBRATED REEVESDALE, BEAR-RUN, 
AND RAINBOW COLLIERIES. 


4180, 
LEHIGH 
AND FREE-BURNING 
COALS. 
All Weil Picked and Screened before leaving Yard. 


Orders through Dispatch to Yard, or the 
Residence of L. PSTACK HOUSE, 
No. 245 Sovra Terra Sreeer, 


will receive prompt attention. 


November 7, 1863. 


MILITARY GOODS, 


HORSTMANN BROTHERS & 00. 
FIFTH AND CHERRY STREETS, PLA, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF 
MILITARY GOODS. 
Presentation Swords 
ON HAND AND MADE TO ORDER, 


IN ELEGANT STYLE AND FINISA, 
ON 


SASHES, BELTS, AND SHOULDER STRAPS. 
STAFF, FIELD, AND LINE OFFICERS’ 
EQUIPMENTS. 


HORSE FURNITURE. 
COLT’S 
AND OTHER CELEBRATED MAKERS’ 
REVOLVERS. 


Navy Officers’ Equipments, 


SWORDS, BELTS, SWORD-KNOTS, GOLD 
THREAD, AND WIRE LACES. 


UNITED STATES FLAGS, 


SILK AND BUNTING, 


ALL SIZES. 
EVANS & HASSALL, 


MILITARY FURNISHERS, 


No. 418 ARCH STREBT, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
ARTIFICIAL LEGS. 
ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS. 
Selpho's Patent. 


No. 516 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
(Orposits Sr. Nicnotas Horst.) 


The above unrivalled Substitute for lost limbs, 
combining all the latest improvements, can be 
had only of * 

WILLIAM SELPHO, Patentee, 
No. 516 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 
SALESROOM, 


SOUTH-EAST CORNER OF EIGHTH AND 
CHESTNUT STREETS, (Ur Srains,) PHILA. 
These Watches are now Working to Perfection, 


and are — for the Soldier as well as the 
Merchant. © also invite attention to the 


LADIES’ WATCHES, 
Which we are now Manufacturing extensively. 


I. B. MARTER, Agent. 
D. T. PRATT, 
Importer and Wholesale Dealer In 


ENGLISH AND SWISS WATCHES, 


JEWELRY, PLATED WARE, &C., 


No. 607 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
J. O. FULLSR, 


Importer Waouesate m 


FINE WATCHES AND JEWELERY, 
No. 712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHIL’A., 
( Up-Stairs, Opposite Masonic Temple,) 
Has now 
ALARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK, 
EmBracine 

AMERICAN AND SWISS WATCHES, 
k. HOWARD & (o's FINK AMERICAN WATCHES, 
GOLD CLLAINS, GOLD SPECTACLES, THIMBLES, 


AND 
FINE JEWELRY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VER 

LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock — 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vesta of every variety of material, 
all cut, made, and trimmed — to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 

H. AD 


ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
Philadelphia. 


COFFEE! COFFEE! COFFE! 


STETLER’S PREPARED 


OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFER 
IS A SUPERIOR ARTICLE, 
Surpassing all prepared or unground Coffees in the 
market. The use of Stetler’s Old Government 
Java Coffee will at once remove the prejudices 

which have heretofore justly existed amo 

consumers of prepared Coffees; nothing but the 

best and purest Green Coffee is used, bei 

brought here under his direct importation, roas 

at his own Mills, by a new by which ten 
r cent is saved; this will enable him at all 


imes to su the public at third 
cost of prt Coffees, 


EHS OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA 
COFFEE contains no Dandelion, Beans, Peas, 
Chickory, &c., hence it requires no clearing mat- 
ter, which often costs as much as the coffee itself, 
This Coffee — entirely pure, has the same 


— 
ects o er Co It needs but a trial 
to be ap intod by all lovers of good Coffee. 
For sale by all the Grocers in the United States. 
RETAIL PRICE, 30 CENTS PER POUND. 


Depot, No. 232 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


FAMILY GROCERIZS. ~ 


The Subscribers invite the attention of Families 
to their very complete and varied assortment of 
Choice FAMILY GROCERIES—consisting, in 
part, of the usual New Fruits for the Season, as 

RAISINS, CURRANTS, CITRONS, 40. 
TEAS, COFFEE, SPICES, HAMS. 
CANNED FRUITS and MEATS, for the Army 
and Navy. 

The choicest Wines and Brandies for the sick and 
convalescent. Imported Ale, Porter, and Stout, 
A0. SIMON COLTON 4 SON, 
South-west Corner Broad and Walnut Stau., Phil's. 


ul, 2 and beneficial 
90. 


THOMPSON BLACK & SON’S 
TEA WAREHOUSE 


AND 
FAMILY GROCERY STORE, 


Wer Conner or 
BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, PHILA. 
Established 1836. 

An extensive Assortment of Choice Black and 
Green Teas, and every variety of Fine Groceries 

Goods delivered in any part City, or 
packed securely for the Conner. : 


ROVISIONS.—A FRESH SUPPLY OF 

MEATS AND VEGETABLES Constantly 

on Hand. GAME and TERRAPIN in Season. 

OYSTERS and SAND CLAMS of the best Quality 
for — use. MICHAEL MEAGHER, 

219 and 223 South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia, 
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